It’s up to us: 


BRIDGING 

the civic opportunity gap 


Research shows socio¬ 
economic status often 
determines a student’s 
opportunity to engage in 
civic learning. Schools 
must prepare all students 
to become good citizens 
and problem-solvers. 


I n today’s education reform discus¬ 
sions we hear much about the need 
to close gaps and prepare students 
for college and career. While it is vital 
to our nation’s future that every student 
be prepared to succeed in higher educa¬ 
tion and in the workforce, it is vital to the 
health and future of our democracy that 
our schools also prepare students for a life¬ 
time of knowledgeable, engaged and active 
citizenship. 

Unfortunately, access to civic education 
is extremely lacking in California schools. 
Furthermore, we find that even among stu¬ 
dents afforded civic learning opportunities, 
gaps exist between groups. A “civic oppor¬ 
tunity gap” confirmed by research finds 
that race/ethnicity, academic track and 
socio-economic status often determines 
a student’s opportunity to engage in civic 
learning (Kahne & Middaugh, 2008). This 
study finds that high school students “at¬ 
tending higher SES schools, those who are 
college-bound, and white students get more 


of these (civic learning) opportunities than 
low-income students, those not heading to 
college, and students of color.” 

Why is this important to address? As 
noted in the executive summary of the re¬ 
search report: 

“Equal access to high school civic learn¬ 
ing opportunities becomes more pressing 
when we consider that low-income citizens, 
those who are less educated, and citizens of 
color are under-represented in the political 
process. Based on a review of relevant re¬ 
search, the American Political Science Task 
Force on Inequality and American Democ¬ 
racy (2004) reported: ‘The privileged par¬ 
ticipate more than others and are increas¬ 
ingly well organized to press their demands 
on government... Citizens with low or mod¬ 
erate incomes speak with a whisper that is 
lost on the ears of inattentive government, 
while the advantaged roar with the clarity 
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and consistency that policymakers readily 
heard”’ (Kahne & Middaugh, 2008). 

Authors of another analysis of civic ac¬ 
tivity found higher income families were: 

• four times as likely to be part of cam¬ 
paign work; 

• three times as likely to do informal 
community work; 

• twice as likely to contact elected offi¬ 
cials; 

• twice as likely to protest; and 

• six times as likely to sit on a board. 

(Verba, Schlozman & Brady, 1995). 

In addition to inequality based on socio¬ 
economic status, there are political inequal¬ 
ities linked to a citizen’s race and/or eth¬ 
nicity. A recent study by the non-partisan 
Public Policy Institute of California found, 
“Those who are white, older, affluent, ho¬ 
meowners, and highly educated have a dis¬ 
proportionate say in California politics and 
representation in the civic life of the state” 
(Ramakrishnan & Baldasarre, 2004). 

Although California is only 44 percent 
white (U.S. Census Bureau, 2007), whites 
made up 67 percent of registered voters in 
2005 (DiCamillo, 2006). The fact that these 
political inequalities are still so deeply en¬ 
trenched makes the question of equal access 
to civic learning opportunities in public 
schools all the more urgent. 

What can be done? 

There are three valuable resources that 
can impact policy and practice for closing 
the civic achievement gap in California 
schools. 

1 “Guardian of Democracy: The Civic 
■ Mission of Schools” 

This new report is an urgent call for ac¬ 
tion to restore the historic civic mission of 
our nation’s schools. It provides recommen¬ 
dations for education policymakers to en¬ 
sure every student acquires the civic skills 
and knowledge needed for an informed, en¬ 
gaged citizenry. It also presents six proven 
practices that should be at the heart of every 
school’s approach to civic learning: 

1. Schools should provide instruction in 
government, history, economics, law and 
democracy. 

2. Schools should incorporate discussion 


of current local, national and international 
issues and events into the classroom, par¬ 
ticularly those that young people view as 
important to their lives. 

3. Schools should design and implement 
programs that provide students with the op¬ 
portunity to apply what they learn through 
performing community service that is 


T: 


cc f I f he loss of quality civic 
education from so 
many of our classrooms 
has left too many young Americans 
without the most basic knowledge of 
who our forefathers are, or what they 
did, or the significance of the found¬ 
ing documents that bear their names. 
Too many children are ignorant of 
the sheer effort, the risks and sacri¬ 
fices made by previous generations, 
to ensure that this country survived 
war and depression; through the 
great struggles for civil, and social, 
and worker’s rights. It is up to us, 
then, to teach them.” 

- President Barack Obama, 2008 


linked to the formal curriculum and class¬ 
room instruction. 

4. Schools should offer opportunities for 
young people to get involved in their schools 
or communities outside of the classroom. 

5. Schools should encourage student par¬ 
ticipation in school governance. 

6. Schools should encourage students 
to participate in simulations of democratic 
processes and procedures. 

The Guardian of Democracy: The Civic 
Mission of Schools can be downloaded at no 
cost at www.civicmissionofschools.org. It 
was produced by the Campaign for the Civic 
Mission of Schools in partnership with the 
Leonore Annenberg Institute for Civics of 
the Annenberg Public Policy Center at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the National 
Conference on Citizenship, the Center for 
Information and Research on Civic Learn¬ 
ing and Engagement at Tufts University, and 
the American Bar Association Division for 
Public Education. 


2 “Preparing students for college, 
■ career and citizenship” 


This guide is intended to achieve a dual 
purpose: to provide English-language arts 
teachers a civic education context for im¬ 
proving literacy skills and to provide social 
studies teachers a pedagogical framework 
for building literacy competencies needed 



for civic life. Knowing that reading, writing, 
listening and speaking and language skills 
identified in the California Common Core 
State Standards will guide core academic in¬ 
struction for ALL students, the integration 
of civic education will likewise allow civic 
learning to be accessible to all students. 

Lesson activities in each of the grade 
spans follow a natural progression that build 
students’ historical knowledge of the foun¬ 
dations of democracy, an understanding of 
how America’s constitutional principles are 
reinterpreted over time, and the skills and 
dispositions needed for effective citizen¬ 
ship. Each series of lessons calls for students 
to actively participate in activities that will 
strengthen reading, writing, speaking and 
listening skills in the context of civic dia¬ 
logue, debate, persuasion and action. 

A civic action component found at all 
grade levels guides students to use skills 
to address current issues in their commu¬ 
nity, analyze and problem-solve solutions, 
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develop an action plan and carry it out. By 
applying English-language arts skills in a 
meaningful context, all students will build 
content knowledge and develop civic skills 
and dispositions needed for civic compe¬ 
tency, while at the same time meet the Com¬ 
mon Core State Standards for English-Lan¬ 
guage Arts. The guide can be downloaded 
at no cost at www.lacoe.edu/historysocial- 
science. It was produced by the Los Angeles 


County Office of Education in collaboration 
with the Trinity County Office of Education 
and the California Campaign for the Civic 
Mission of Schools. 

3 The Cultural Proficiency Continuum 
■ for History-Social Science 

In response to the narrowing of the cur¬ 
riculum, particularly in low-performing 
schools, the continuum developed by the 


Los Angeles County Office of Education 
in 2008 recognizes that access to culturally 
proficient instruction can close achievement 
gaps in all subject areas, including history- 
social science. The Cultural Proficiency 
Continuum examines the following three 
program components: curriculum content 
and resources; instructional methods; and 
assessment (how we assess for mastery and 
use data to make instructional decisions). 

Within these three program compo¬ 
nents, six levels of cultural proficiency are 
described: 1. Cultural destructiveness seeks 
to eliminate vestiges of the cultures of oth¬ 
ers; 2. Cultural incapacity seeks to make the 
culture of others wrong; 3. Cultural blind¬ 
ness refuses to acknowledge the culture 
of others; 4. Cultural pre-competence ac¬ 
knowledges the cultural differences of oth¬ 
ers, but may do so in surface or inappropri¬ 
ate ways; 5. Cultural competence promotes 
adaptations to better meet the diverse needs 
of our customers and students; and 6. Cul¬ 
tural proficiency advocates for life-long 
learning about one’s own and others’ cul¬ 
tures for the purpose of meeting the needs 
of all underserved groups, closing gaps, and 
achieving educational equity in classrooms 
and schools and social justice in the com¬ 
munities we serve. 

The Continuum asks important ques¬ 
tions about the content and curriculum ma¬ 
terials we use in classrooms. These materi¬ 
als are worthy of analysis if we are intent on 
providing a culturally proficient curriculum 
for students. 

In the teaching of history, as described in 
California’s History-Social Science Frame¬ 
work, as a story well told, we need to ask 
ourselves, whose story are we telling? Which 
perspectives are shared? What message or 
agenda is delivered? 

For example, in teaching early American 
history do we focus entirely on the series of 
events led by white colonists to declare in¬ 
dependence, win a war, draft and adopt a 
national constitution and bill of rights? By 
omitting or distorting the stories of African- 
Americans (who represented nearly one- 
fifth of the population), as well as women 
and Native Americans, we run the risk of 
being culturally destructive by promoting 
Continued on page 24 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Leading-edge Learning 


DREXEL 

PREPARES 

TOMORROW’S 



Employees of California 
Community Colleges 
receive 40 percent tuition 
assistance towards Drexel's 
master's degree programs. 

Scholarships and 
grants available for 
qualified applicants. 


Applications currently 
being accepted for fall 2012. 


Flexible Executive Format Ideal for Aspiring 
and Working Professionals 

Drexel University at the Center for Graduate Studies in downtown 
Sacramento offers a robust and dynamic path to academic and 
professional success for tomorrow's leaders. 

Programs offered include: 

• Ed.D. in Educational Leadership and Management: 

A rigorous, professional practitioner's degree in a blended 
delivery format that combines on-campus classes with 
transcontinental online education. 

• M.S. in Higher Education: Students undergo rigorous preparation 
to lead in complex administrative and management positions 

in university and college offices, national and international 
associations and organizations, government agencies, 
foundations, and corporations in the U.S. and around the world. 

• M.S. in Human Resource Development: Students learn strategic 
human capital leadership with competencies to facilitate employee 
and organizational learning, performance and change in a variety 
of workplace settings. 

These programs are taught in an Executive in-class/online format, 
with classroom sessions held one Friday/Saturday three times 
each quarter. 

For more information, call 916.325.4600 or email sacramento@drexel.edu. 


drexel.edu/sacramento 


LIVE IT. 
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How leaders create schools with high collective efficacy 

Research is clear about what is needed to lead a school where the best teachers 
demand to be on the leadership team, and students know they will be successful. 
By George Manthey 


H aving written a dissertation on teacher collec¬ 
tive efficacy, it was an honor for me to be asked 
to review an article on individual and collective 
student efficacy for publication in the European 
Journal of Educational Psychology. According to the researchers, 
a student’s belief in him or herself (“I will be able to improve my 
poorest marks throughout the year”) is a better predictor of that 
student’s success than his or her efficacy feel¬ 
ings about school (“As a group my class is able 
to achieve good grades in all subjects”). That’s 
probably not surprising news to anyone. 

But contrast it with research about in¬ 
dividual and collective teacher efficacy, in 
which the collective efficacy beliefs of teach¬ 
ers (“Teachers at this school are able to get 
through to difficult students”) are a better 
predictor of academic success than a teacher’s 
belief about his or her own efficacy (“I can 
motivate students who show low interest in 
school work”). 

A casual glance at these two contrasting conclusions might 
lead one to predict that the best chance of a school to have “suc¬ 
cess for every student” would be to have students with high per¬ 
sonal efficacy and teachers with high collective efficacy. Again, 
this is another no brainer. 

But what if that is not your situation? What leadership im¬ 
plications are there for those who might be in schools where 
student self-efficacy is mixed, at best, and collective teacher ef¬ 
ficacy is near the bottom of the scale? I’m reminded of an out¬ 
standing teacher at a school where I consulted who refused to be 
on the school improvement team unless I would guarantee him 
that it would make a difference. 

“George,” he said, “I have too much work to do with my 
students to take any time away from that unless I know it will 
help.” If I’d known about these studies at that time, I might have 
been able to convince him that he’d never be truly successful 
with his students unless all teachers at his school became more 
effective. 

What I’m really wondering is this: What would the chances 


be of “success for every student” if students knew they would be 
successful if they attended a particular school? Could there be 
a better way to raise a sense of individual efficacy? Isn’t this the 
draw of the most successful magnet or charter schools? Think of 
the school lotteries shown in the movie, Waiting for Superman. 

The belief that “If I can only go to that school then I will 
be successful,” and “If I have to go to my neighborhood school 
then I won’t be,” provides a narrative for the 
research about student individual and collec¬ 
tive efficacy. 

As leaders, we have little control over 
who our students are and what they bring to 
school with them. But we can influence who 
they become by creating schools with high 
collective efficacy. And the research is very 
clear about how that can be done. It requires: 

• teachers and leaders with deep knowl¬ 
edge of the best instructional practices; 

• strong home and school communica¬ 
tion; 

• a clear and focused vision; 

• collaboration and purposeful conversations; 

• an abiding belief that all students are able to succeed; 

• high expectations; 

• time on task; 

• authentic student engagement; 

• frequent monitoring of results; 

• an aligned curriculum; and 

• strong leadership. 

A personal assessment of your school or district status in 
each of these areas will lead to the clear and focused vision 
required for a school with high student self-efficacy and even 
higher collective teacher efficacy. That’s a school where the best 
teachers will demand to be on the leadership team. And where 
leadership, by definition, is strong. ■ 


George Manthey is assistant executive director, 
ACS A Educational Services. 
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Continued from page 22 

negative stereotypes and denigrating cul¬ 
turally different groups. 

By silencing or dismissing the voices of 
dissension from abolitionists and others in 
the drafting of the Constitution, we prac¬ 
tice cultural incapacity because the mes¬ 
sage promotes the idea that assimilation to 
the dominant culture is integral to success. 
When discussing the creation of govern¬ 


ment for the “common good” do we ask, 
“common good” for whom? 

Cultural blindness occurs when we se¬ 
lect content and resources with an assump¬ 
tion that they meet the needs of all students 
and adequately represent historical events, 
issues and themes. When practicing cul¬ 
tural pre-competence, we begin to realize 
the need to include voices, contributions 
and events from groups that reflect the cul¬ 


tural diversity in the classroom. Though 
well intentioned, a common practice is to 
present diverse stories as addendums to the 
traditional story and not integrated into a 
collective story of history. 

By moving into the area of cultural com¬ 
petence, we begin to affirm the cultural sto¬ 
ries of diverse students in our classrooms 
and present a collective story that respects 
students’ own cultural heritage and mul¬ 
tiple perspectives about historical events, 
themes and issues. Teachers begin to pro¬ 
vide students with the knowledge, skills 
and attitudes of civic participation to move 
beyond the classroom to address issues of 
injustice in their communities. 

Becoming advocates for change 

In a culturally proficient classroom, stu¬ 
dents seek out multiple perspectives in the 
historic record beyond those represented in 
the school or classroom. They become ad¬ 
vocates for social, political and economic 
change to ensure the rights and privileges 
guaranteed to all people in a democracy. 

Using instructional approaches that fit 
the diverse learning styles of our students 
is another surefire way to engage more stu¬ 
dents in the learning process and improve 
academic outcomes for underperforming 
groups. The “how” aspect of teaching is 
manifested as: 1. The accessibility of high 
quality instruction that meets the learning 
needs of students; 2. The types of instruc¬ 
tional strategies that value and reflect dif¬ 
ferent learning styles; and 3. The support for 
students, particularly English learners, to 
acquire discipline-specific vocabulary to de¬ 
velop conceptual understanding of history. 

Assessment continues to play a large role 
in determining what we want students to 
know and be able to do. Important decisions 
are made in determining what is important 
to assess and how students are asked to dem¬ 
onstrate mastery. Furthermore, data can be 
culturally destructive when it is ignored or 
misused to make negative educational deci¬ 
sions for students. 

Culturally proficient teachers use and 
disaggregate multiple performance mea¬ 
sures that support various learning styles 
and inform instructional practices for all 
students to succeed. They also involve stu- 



Future 

Supreme Court Justice? 

“The better educated our citizens 
are, the better equipped they will 
be to preserve the system of 
government we have...” 

- Sandra Day O’Connor, 
Associate Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court 


Learn how to restore civic education in our schools 
CivicMissionOfScliools.org 



Educating for Democracy 

With the generous support of the S.D. Bechtel, Jr. Foundation 
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The 

Leadership 
and Learning 
Center* 


VISIBLE LEARNING: 

Proof for What Truly Impacts Achievement 


The Leadership and Learning Center has partnered 
with Cognition Education and John Hattie to bring 
Visible Learning Plus™ to schools across the country 
through three unique seminars. 

• Visible Learning Plus Foundation Seminar 

• Evidence in Action: Part 1 

• Evidence in Action: Part 2 

Visible Learning is author John Hattie's ground¬ 
breaking synthesis of research on the highest 
achieving students, classrooms, schools, and districts 
around the world. Fifteen years in the making, this 
definitive resource provides a preponderance of 
evidence on what in teaching, learning, and school 
leadership has the greatest effect on achievement, 
and what does not. 



VISIBLE LEARNING 
FOR TEACHERS 

MAXIMIZING IMPACT ON LEAR NINO 

JOHN HATTIE 


NEW! 

Visible Learning for Teachers 

offers practical, step-by-step 
guidance for implementing 
Visible Learning in the classroom. 



Visit leadandlearn.com/VLP for seminar dates 

and locations or call 866.399.6019 ext. 227 


visible learning ** 


The Leadership and Learning Center® is a registered trademark ot Advanced Learning Centers. Inc. 

Visible Learning Plus'” and logo are trademarks ot Cognition Education Trust. © Houghton Mifflin Harcourt Publishing Company All rights reserved 02/12 MS43641 
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dents in developing and reflecting upon 
their own assessments to help them perform 
well on all types of assessment measures. 
The Continuum can be found at www.lacoe. 
edu/historysocialscience. 

Preparing the next generation 

Fully engaged in the 21st century, we find 
the benefits and challenges to our demo¬ 
cratic way of life shifting and evolving both 
at home and abroad - the Arab Spring, cli¬ 
mate change, Occupy Wall Street, the race 
to the White House. Real challenges in to¬ 
day’s world require great thinkers, innova¬ 
tive problem-solvers and engaged citizens of 
a global community. How do we prepare all 
members of the next generation to address 
these complex challenges? 

The civic achievement gap reveals the 
ugly truth that we are not promoting de¬ 
mocracy for all, but democracy for some. 
By providing ALL students with the knowl¬ 
edge, skills and dispositions to become re¬ 
sponsible, engaged citizens in our demo¬ 
cratic society, we will fulfill our collective 


civic mission for the young people we serve, 
the life of our democracy, and the future of 
our world. ■ 
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Nothing is impossibl 


when you have the right partners. 


Schools Excess Liability Fund 866-463-5300 www.selQpa.org 
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FOR 25 YEARS SELF has been working together with member 
JPAs toward a common purpose—protecting our schools. 


The sharing of mutual goals and values with our membership 
is what sets SELF apart from the other excess solutions 
available in the market. With SELF and its partners, schools— 
not profits—come first. Isn't it time you looked for a provider 
with your best interests in mind? Great minds think alike. 
TRUST WHAT SCHOOLS CREATED. TRUST SELF. 
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